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to him fur signature. He had "Veil allowed " them,
he wrote in this letter; "but where they be, God
knoweth: the paper I cannot find." "This, for
troth, Sir/' he added, 'k I was never more joyous of
the match than I am; but how and which way never
confer with me while I am here, without special
direction; for I neither can care nor consider, while
I here dwell, fur wife, child or myself." The poor
Lord Deputy was now in the thick of his troubles,
shattered in health by overwork, and distracted by
Queen Elizabeth's treatment of him, which he evi-
dently thought might be different if Sir William
Cecil took his part more zealously. As Philip was
not yet sixteen and Anne only about thirteen, neither
of them arrived at years in which it could be ex-
pected that they would " like to marry," he doubtless
considered that the signing of the marriage articles
might wait awhile. The project fell through, how-
ever, either because there had been delay in complet-
ing the document, or because, even had that been
done, obstacles arose that would have caused Cecil to
cancel it.

In the spring of 1571 Sir Henry Sidney came back
from Ireland, and all through that year as well as
for some time longer he was out of favour at Court.
Meanwhile Sir William Cecil was created Baron
Burghley, and henceforth his position as the Queen's
chief adviser on matters of business, a courtier too
shrewd and too honest to be dispensed with, was
firmer than ever. We need not blame him very
much, especially as the change could have caused no
heart-breaking to the boy and girl betrothed in their